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Of course, I know the beginning 
sounds commonplace and su miner -resort - 
ish enough : A tall girl with a quiet 
manner and three-quarter inch eyelashes 
which she worked up and down most of 
the time, and two able-bodied men that 
smoked cigarettes and wanted her. 

But there is nothing usual or expected 
in the way it turned out, or 1 shouldn't 
take the trouble to cell you about it. 

Those dots mean that you may imag- 
ine the first part. How Tom — he's our 
cousin; that's the reason 1 know (but I'm 
the only one of the girls that docs) the 
true inwardness of this thing, which, by 
the way* Tom said 1 could not keep from 
telling, but I can ; I have already demon- 
strated it for nearly a week -now — how 
vigorous, violent, reckless, impetuous, wil- 
ful, loud, lovable, knocking -things- over - 
and -not -giving- a- rap-about-it Tom Pot- 
ter, who previously spent all his time 
fishing and golfing with the men or riding 
the bay mare at an outrageous rate all 
over the island, and scorning all gentler 
amusements and making himself disagree- 
able and disobliging to all the cottage set 
generally — how poor young Tommy, for 
he is only a boy after all — at last found 
himself "up against it/* as he would say 
(though now that he is out of college we 
a.U think he ought to quit slang ; it's out- 
rageous the way he talks). I say all that 
part, and how wonderful and important he 
thought this young girl was, can be taken 
for granted. 

Likewise about the other one, " That 
Englishman," as he was soon called at the 
hotel. He was camping, it was said, up 
the lake (they are always camping and 
killing things, these Britishers), and only 
came down to our island two or three 
times a week for the dances, and he was, 
apparently, the mere conventionalized 
Englishman of the stage, with a monocle 
and a title of no particular consequence* 
But, you may be sure, up here in our re- 
mote little island such things are rare (we 
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arc very prim i live, at least we cottagers are 
trying to keep it so, though down around 
the hotel end they are putting on lugs and 
spoiling it), and so this Sir Charles Wilkes 
made somewhat of a flutter that first 
evening he came to the Casino and pro- 
ceeded serenely to snub — much to our 
delight — Mrs. Ballard- Brown, who tried to 
interest him by telling, as usual, about her 
old relatives on the other side, with a 
view to passing the interest along to her 
rapidly aging daughter; then he rotated, 
rather patronizingly, about the room until 
he happened to get within the orbit of the 
Richardson girl. (Oh, did 1 tell you that 
her name was Ruth Richardson?) ar.d 
there he stayed with a " Do you know, 
this is just the sort of thing I like ? 11 ex- 
pression on his face. Nobody could budge 
him. Arid after she? left Mrs. Richard- 
son always bore her off early — lie danced 
with no one else (I did not care, myself), 
which made the whole room buzz the more, 
and the gossips lose sleep that night, and 
made our Tom — you just ought to have 
seen Tom's face the next morning, after 
we told him about it at breakfast ! 

You see Tom did not go over to the 
hotel very much in the evening — I ought 
to have told you this — because at the be- 
ginning of the season, when he first came 
up to stay with us, he told everyone that 
he could not dance—merely to get out 
of being obliging, I really believe. I told 
him at the time he would regret Telling 
that fib. And now he did not dare, even 
though he considered it very much worth 
while — at least we could not very- well let 
him dance now, because, as mother said, 
it would give us all kinds of trouble an- 
swering questions over at our end of the 
island and would make all the more talk 
at the hotel, and 1 must say there was 
enough already. 

" Let's See," they would begin, putting 
their heads together, as soon as breakfast 
was finished, those passe females with 
novels and work-baskets who can't do 
anything themselves and so spend all their 
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lime on the big hotel veranda tearing to 
pieces everything everyone else does, 
» Let's See, " they would cackle, " it's the 
KngHsh man's turn this evening, isn't n ? " 

H No/' perhaps the big fat wheezy one 
would say, " he came to the Wednesday 
hop. It's young Potter's innings this 
time/' 

" Now, don't be too sure about that/' 
says Mrs. Ballard- Brown (she's one of the 
worst), " you've noticed that he's been 
coming less and less since Sir Charles be- 
gan. He's getting discouraged. He's 
?U' - .h an awkward young cub, anyway." 

(Very good, Mrs. B.-E. but yon did not 
say so a year ago when you brazenly tried 
to throw your sharp- voiced daughter at 
Colonel Potter's heir, who only bowed and 
looked bored and distinguished and ran 
away and never came back, and the whole 
island laughed at you, Mrs. B.-B, By 
the by T have not mentioned that we are 
all very proud of Tom's looks, and what 
a manner too, for a boy of his age! That 
is, when he is willing to show it,) 

*< Well/* the fat, wheezy one would go 
on, "I like young Mr. Potter. It's too 
bad Mrs. R, will only let Ruth sit out one 
dance an evening with him. I suppose 
she wants to avoid talk." 

t! Nonsense," says Mrs. B.-B. 11 it's 
because she want's the English man*" 
(How about yourself, Mrs. B.-B.?) " If 
she didn't think herself so exclusive I'd 
tell her so to her face. " 

" But what I'd like to know," said the 
little old maid, who read the Duchess all 
the time, u is which one Ruth wants. I 
think she likes the younger one, Torn." 

- 1 Perhaps," says :hi: :>ig fat thing, 
" they'll both come at once this evening, 
and we can see." 

That won't happen," says Mrs. B.-B., 
positively, " The youngster's afraid, My 
daughter says she saw Tom peeping in 
through the Casino window last Saturday 
night and when he yaw the Englishman 
there he ran away." (The idea of such 
a thing I I hate her.) 

Naturally all this talk and gossip was 
quite mortifying to us over on the bluff. 
We cottagers, of course, have very little 
to do with 1 the hotel herd — except to 
dance in their Casino at night and use their 
billiard - tables and bowling - alleys and 
tennis-courts by day. It was perfectly 



horrid in them. We told Tom that he 
ought to be more careful in the choice of 
his summer acquaintances, 

" Who in the world are Mr. and Mrs, 
Richardson, pray ? " mother asked him 
one day at dinner. 

" They are the parents of Miss Richard- 
son," Tom replies, in a deep, gruff voice, 
scowling at the salad-dish. As if that 
summed it all up t Men are so queer 
about these things. The young ones es- 
pecially never seem to realize. 

But, good gracious, that was near the 
beginning. It was not until it had be- 
come so bad that none of us dared men- 
tion the word " hotel " in his presence, and 
the poor boy was losing sleep (we heard 
him coming in late at night from rowing 
on the lake, all alone — the nights when 
the Englishman was at the hotel), it 
wasn't until this thing bad been going on 
for two or three weeks, that, at last, Tom 
decided, as I had been hoping and pray- 
ing he might do, to take me into his con- 
fidence. 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon, 1 
bad been shampooing and was lying in 
the hammock letting die sun dry my hair. 
Tom came up softly, filling his pipe. I 
pretended not to notice him. 

" Molly, stop reading," he said in his 
usual bossing way ; " I want to talk to 
you." 

I pretended to stop reluctantly, 
" Molly," he began, striking a match, 
"you may have noticed— you notice so 
many things — that I have gone over to 
the hotel a good deal of late." He lighted 
his pipe. 

r< Oh, my, no," said I. " No one has 
noticed that," 

11 1 didn't come out here to get guyed," 
he n-tuiu-: 1 ., !•,-.:'.;.•. 

"Suppose you omit all the prelimina- 
ries," said I, " it'll save time. What can 
I do for you ? " (I was afraid someone 
would interrupt us.) 

u All right," said he, and then smoked 
his pipe to the very bottom, positively, 
without saying a single word, and I all 
the while feeling so nervous that I could 
hardly hold myself together. But 1 know 
how to treat 'lorn. 

''And," he said, taking out his tobacco- 
pouch again, and going on as i£ we had 
been talking all these fifteen minutes, 
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"now he has done me up. And it is all 
your fault." 

" Who has 'done you up'," said I, '-the 
Englishman ? " 

" That's what I said," Tom replied. 

"How do you know you are 1 done 
up 7 ?" 

" You see, don't you, that J am wasting 
my time here with you? I — 1 
don't go to the hotel anymore," 

" Since when ? " 

*' Long, long ago — day before 
yesterday. We took a walk in 
the woods — the last one I shall 
ever take. It's all over." 

(" Yes, yes, yes ! — go on, go 
on, go on 1 " I did n&i say, 
though I wanted to. I pnly 
waited, pressing my fingers to- 
gether. ) 

" She said she had thought for 
awhile I — I was it, but now she 
knows that that was all a mis- 
take — She's awfully, awfully 
sorry — - hopes we'll always be 
good friends— some day when 
some nice girl, etc. . . 
Oh, Lord." 

I knew better than to be 
sympathetic with Tom. 

" How do you know it's the 
Englishman?" I asked, "Did 
she tell you so ? " 

" Molly, you are a woman. 
You're old enough to know bet- 
ter than that" 

I am not so very much older 
than Tom, but I only said, " I'll 
venture to say it is someone miles and 
miles away from here," 

" You do, do yon ? " said Tom. " AJ] 
right But 1 know it is the Englishman." 

" But how do you know ? They say 
he is only flirting— — 

" Because I am both of them," 

" Both of them ? Both of— Tom I" 

" Sit still. Don't get excited, Molly," 
He pushed me back into the hammock 
and began to swing me, saying, 14 You 
people wanted me to dance when I did 
not care to dance. You wouldn't let me 
dance when I wanted to dance — when 
every Johnnie on the island almost was 
dancing with her. 1 simply couldn't stand 
it any longer. 1 did not stand it, I did 
the only thing possible under the circum- 



stance. But I only meant to do it once 
or twice, Molly, really, I only meant to 
do it once or twice." 

And then it all came over me like a 
flash : Tom's hit at Cambridge last year 
in the Pudding play— why, of course, we 
should have thought of it. And now I 
knew why he took lonely trips on the lake 
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at night and why Sir Charles was never 
there when Tom was. and vice- versa. 
Now 1 knew why he did not bring back a 
new brassie when he went to the city ex- 
pressly for that purpose, "but brought in- 
stead a big bulky bundle from Horner's 
the costumer ; I saw the wrapping paper, 
and I ought to have known. But I did 
know now, so 1 leaned back in the ham- 
mock and laughed, and Tom looked of- 
fended. 

" Kindly cork up," said he. 

" You poor little fool boy," said I. 

".Yes, I think I am," said he, " But 
what shall I do ? 1 have cut myself out. 
I have done myself dirt." 

" Nonsense ! But first of all, l orn, I 
think you might have asked me to dance 
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with Sir Charles, just once or twice. It 

would have made the other girls " 

M 1 was scared to death enough as it 

was li:.'!t to'.r.v of you would recognize 

my nose," 

" Not over that mustache. Id fact-—" 
a Nevermind that now. Go on," Tom 

commanded* 




*' Now, don't be ttn>Mirc about that/'^ays Mn* Ballard- Browti (*he's<,DC oE 
" He's such an awkward young cub, anyway 
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"Well — Why Tom : if she cares for the 
Englishman and you are he, why, what 
more do you want I Oh, I feel so relieved. 
How did you happen to think of " 

* s But, Molly, don't you see, she has 
turned me down as plain Tom Potter. 
Now suppose I am available as the Eng- 
lishman ; don't you see, it is not for what 
I am, but for what I am not. That may 
be very nice for my non-ego, but it. won't 
help my ego, and it's my ego, of course, 
that wants her, don't you see ? not the 
non-ego." 

11 Why, yes, of course/' said I, though 
really I did not exactly follow. I always 
get mixed up when they get to talking in 
syllogisms. Men are so logical, especially 
when just out of college* " All the same," 



said I, "you are all right, For see here/* 
just to show him that girls can reason too, 
* f if it is true that the Englishman is you, 
it is equally true that you are the English- 
man, And if she cares for the English- 
man ; ergo she therefore cares for you, 
who are the Englishman, who is you, which 
is what you want, and there you are Q. 
E. D. I" 

But he had risen, impatiently 
snapping his fingers, and now 
strode down the porch without 
so much as thanking me. 

" Oh, you mean," 1 called af- 
ter him, " that the Englishman 
has now been rejected too ? 1J 

That brought him back. " Shs 
— Don't tell the whole bluff. 
No, that isn't the way of it at 
all. 1 honestly wish it were. 
That's just the trouble." He 
sat down again and began to 
talk rapidly ; 

"Sir. Charles was accepted 
last night — just twenty - nine 
hours after young Potter was 
refused — down by the old mill. 
And, oh, Molly, it's lovely, but 
it's awful- It's all for somebody 
else ! The more she likes him, 
the less she likes me. Talk about 
attending your own post mortem 
— that is nothing! After — after 
it happened ; I don't know how 
it happened ; 1 didn't intend it 
to but I suppose I was sort of 
crazy — she up and told nie im- 
mediately, in her honest way, that 
she thought she ought to confess to me 
that once, not long , ago, she came near 
caring— not the real thing, only near car- 
ing for someone else of whom she thought 
a good deal. Of course she wouldn't tell 
who — she's not that sort — but that meant 
me, of course ; in fact she said I reminded 
her of him ! Well, I groaned, forgetting 1 
was Sir Charles, and then she looked up 
and said. 1 But you surely aren't jealous ; 
that would be absurd.' 

u ' Are you quite certain you don't care 
for him a bit now ? 1 said I, in my Eng- 
lish voice. 
" ' Not a bit,' 
" I looked alarmed. 
" 4 Really not a spec,' she assured me. 
1 hate him now.' 
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" 1 Poor fellow, 1 said I, 

" ' Isn't it too bad, 1 said she. ■ I really 
hate to hate him such a fine fellow, too.' 

u * Is he ? ' said I, brightening up a 
little. 

" ' Oh, but not ' 

" 1 Not what ? ' 1 asked. 

ut You know,' said she in that smooth, 
low voice of hers, ' do you not ? ' 

Yes,' 1 said, ■ I know/ And I had to 
took happy. 

*' * But I want your advice/ she went 
on, dropping them this way ; Molly, they 
are as long as my thumb -joint. Then she 
proceeds to ask my (Sir Charles's, remem- 
ber) advice as to how to treat me (that's 
Tom Potter) ; that she hated to lose me 
(T. P.) as a friend, but she wants to do 
the square thing — and, oh, Moliy, she's 
as good and right and fine and untarnished 
:>y the world as gold and as . . . " 
I don't pretend to remember all my cousin 
said at this point, but presently he recov- 
ered himself and went on, ,; Well, as 1 was 
saying, she was so afraid she wasn't doing 
riuht vol ought to see how she looks 
when she's troubled— and I assured her 
she was — she looked so terribly troubled 
—and that seemed to comfort her — and 
oh, Molly, that's the way I've been dig- 
ging my own grave. Now what shall [ 
do- about it ? You got me into this hole/' 

"You must give me a little time to 
consider," said I. 

Just think of our little Tom's being 
grown up and in die thick of ail this ! I 
tried to look unperturbed, but I confess I 
fell like hugging him. Then I sat up 
straight to give him advice. lie really 
has great confidence in me notwithstand- 
ing his disrespect some time. 

" This is what you must do," said I, 
looking very serious. " You must immedi- 
ately let up on that Englishman business. 
Come more often in your own personality- 
Let her see that you are in earnest and 
the Englishman is only a trifler — in fact, 
if necessary, desert her even." 

" But think how it would hurt her," 
said Tom. 

Now if you are a woman you will par- 
don me for kissing htm right then and 
there, 

" It is necessary, my dear little boy," 
said T. u You must trust to me and my 
intuition. All is fair in " 



" All right," said Tom, starting off 
abruptly and looking as if he thought he 
had talked too much. " By the way." he 
added, suppose you call on them, as you 
said ; it may help if you look the ground 
over/ 1 

I did call, Harriet and I together. I 
wore the pink lawn. 

Somehow neither Miss Richardson nor 
her mother seemed to be very much im- 
pressed. They did not realize apparently 
that they were only hotel people, nor seem 
to care whether the cottage set called or 
not ; but as we had come they meant to 
be very kind, it seemed, not to say con- 
descending toward us. We found out that 
they were the Boston Richardson s. That 
may have been the reason. 

That tall young girl somehow discon- 
certed me. She has a quiet, gentle dignity 
and a reserve about her, and a little humor- 
ous curve at the corners of her mouth — all 
out of keeping with a mere child, out only 
two seasons. I hate reserved people any- 
way. The worst of it was that she kept 
putting me at my ease ; " I must not let 
this person know/' she seemed to be 
thinking, " how t dislike slang in a girl." 
It made me so angry and embarrassed 
that somehow 1 became more and more 
slangy till we arose to go. And when her 
mother spoke of giving themselves the 
pleasure of returning the call at the earliest 
opportunity, it was as if they were benefi- 
cently bestowing a pleasure upon us. Driv- 
ing home, Harriet said she felt it, too, so it 
couldn't have been all my imagination. 

Well, Tom took my advice. He came 
less and less in his English capacity, and 
as Tom Potter was pursuing her for all he 
was worth again and reporting to me every 
morning after breakfast, greatly to the en- 
vy of Harriet and the other girls, who had 
to be satisfied with only the echoes they 
heard from the hotel people, who by this 
time had taken sides in the matter ; the 
men were all making bels on it. 

" Perhaps it's just as well that f 
did let up on the Englishman business, 1 ' 
said Tom, grimly. 41 Mrs. Richardson was 
getting alarmed and last week she tele- 
graphed tor her husband to come, and he 
asked for my — that is Sir Charles's cre- 
dentials. You know they know nothing 
at all about me or my title, except what 
H arper said. " (II arper was Tom 's room- 
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mate at college, and he was the one who 
served as introducer that first memorable 
night. Luckily he had since gone back to 
the city, where nobody could ask him ques- 
tions. "A nice Englishman I met at 
Henley," was all Harper had said.) 

4< How did you work your disappear- 
ance? " I asked, 

" We had a quarrel, " said Tom. " She 



she has broken his heart. He was a very 
nobis sort of chap you know — very proud 
and all that, with lots of feelings. And 
now he has gone off to the woods, as he 
said he would do, and she cries herself to 
steep wondering what has happened to 
him. It's outrageous ! It's sinful [ " 

" She'll come around all right/' said I, 
confidently. " Hive her time to see how 
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said she did not see why a man who had 
so much leisure for shooting and hooking 
things (she hates all that life-taking busi- 
ness you know ; that's really why I never 
fish any more) could not devote a little of 
it to the company of the girl he was en- 
gaged to marry. Then 1 said she did not 
trust me, etc*, and finally her under- Lip 
trembled and I left the stage in high dud- 
geon .feeling like the consummate villain I 
am in real life. Oh, it's easy enough for 
you to laugh," he went on, fiercely, " but 
you don't know what mischief it's playing 
with her feelings. It's awful 1 She thinks 
Voi. XXVL— 65 



much finer a chap you are than that skulk- 
ing Sir Charles.'* 

But somehow she wouldn't 

Tom came to me a few days later, and 
made this announcement : " This thing 
has got to stop, I am going to put on the 
make-up again on Wednesday night — 
that's to-morrow. It's killing her." 

" It'll kill your chances if you do," said 
I, shaking my head. il Fm a girl, I 
know," 

But what can you do with a man in 
love ? 

So I decided to take an active hand in it. 
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But instead of putting a. band, it was a foot 
I put in ir. r it seems, for the next day Tom 
came running to me in great excitement. 
'* Molly," he cried, u somebody has writ- 
ten a note to her — she wouldn't say who — 
telling her that there isn't any Sir Charles. ! 
that he's a fake, an impostor and a lot of 
stuff — and oh, she's in an awful state." 

" Well, is there any real Sir Charles, my 
dear Tom? " I asked, 

"Did yen do it, Molly?" He fairly 
screamed at me, 

" Yes ; and signed my name to it, and 
I'm not ashamed of what I said in it 
either— " 

"You did not say that / " 

" No, I did not say that you were Sir 
diaries, but I said what I thought of you 
and of him relatively, and I'm not ashamed 
of that either, and rl 

" Well, you ought to be shot,' 7 he re- 
turned. 

"Thanks, seeing 1 did it for you-" 

"She's a queen/* said Tom, "you ought 
to have seen her righteous indignation — 
not saying a word, only looking grand 
and insulted, with her chin up and her 
eyelashes' down — oh, it was magnificent. 
She's a queen." 

"And you," I said, sarcastically, 
" bowed down, and made obeisance, like 
a slave and kissed her feet, I suppose 
for I was a little provoked ; he seemed so 
ungrateful. 

"I don't suppose she would let me kiss 
them, do you? I wonder if she would. 
Oh, of course not, I'm not worthy ; and J 
told her that I agree with her that Sir 
Charles was ten times more worthy of her 
than 1 and that, by heavens, J would find 
Sir Charles and tell him she was not angry, 
and bring him back safe and sound to her 
til is very evening if sin: would only say 
that she did not believe that I had any- 
thing to do with the writing of that out- 
rageous, meddlesome note." 

I had never seen Tom so excited be- 
fore. Aren't men terrifving sometimes? 

"Thanks," said L 

"And then," he went on, not hearing 
me, " she quieted down for a moment and 
said, 1 Believe me, Mr Potter, it never 
occurred to me that you would be capa- 
ble of such a thing' — with, oh I such a 
look in her eyes — all for rne, Molly, all 
for me; I'll never forget it. I've got 



that much for all my life anyway, haven't 
I, Molly? " 

" Indeed 1 " I replied with great cahn, 
" So you are going to bring this English- 
man back to life again, just when your 
own chances are, evidently— from that 
look she gave you — coming back to life, 
and dash your last chance — all for a whim 
of a girl who does not care two straws for 
you just now, but will, sooner or Jater — 
mark my words— if you keep that English- 
man out of sight ' " 

" It's breaking her heart," said Tom, 
pitifully , 

- Well, and /ken what are you going to 
do? You are not an Englishman. There 
is no Sir Charles. It's got to come to an 
end some time. You can't go to the altar 
as Sir Charles. You'd be arrested as an 
imp o stor. Very 1 i kely J udge R ic h ardso t n 
has detectives out on your trail already. 
What are you going to do, my young 
cousin ? " 

He looked at me a full ten seconds and 
then said, " I don't know, Molly, I don't 
know.* 1 

*'• Well, at any rate, you won't be Sir 
Charles this evening." 

"I'm afraid l shall, Molly," 

" Then it'll put an end to your last 
chance." 

11 But it'll put an end to her trouble — 
temporarily, anyhow." And with thai he 
ran out of my presence looking so sad and 
overcome, that even then I relented and 
decided still to do all I could to help him. 

The next morning I could tell by Tom's 
face what be had been through* But all 
he said was : " Oh, Molly, I did not know 
anyone could be so happy as that girl was 
when I — Sir Charles, rather — came to her 
last evening 5 only it wasn't for me ! " He 
groaned ; positively, lie groaned. " By the 
way," he added, '* I asked if I (Sir 
Charles) could come again this afternoon, 
and she said no, she had to make a stupid 
call — guess where? " 
Here, perhaps." 

4i Good guess," he returned, Irving to 
bring back some of his old manner. 

" I am glad." said I, for a bright idea 
hud occurred to me. «• Tom Potter, you 
put. on your Sir Charles make-up just the 
same. I have an idea. Never mind now. 
Do as I say." 

That afternoon I arranged tor all the 
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others to be out. Miss Richardson came out names, of course, and changing places 

at five o'clock. Tom was in the next and so on, but dwelling on Tom's inani- 

raom, perspiring in his false mustache. I test nobility in repeatedly shattering his 

was a little rattled — owin^ to the note, own chances as he had invariably done, 

and the importance of this las* card I at every opportunity, .simply out of love 

meant to play and the excitement and for the young girl who sat before me with 

all ; can you blame me ? those large disquieting eyes looking calmly 

Well, we did the usual foolish, futile back at mine from under the long lashes 

formal-call talk for a few minutes, then I as if saying, 11 1 wouldn't get so excited, 

shifted it around, rather cleverly, I think, if I were you." 

to the subject of xMen and all that* We But ] was excited and 1 did not mind, 
soon got rather deep, at least I did, and and I think f talked rather eloquently, 
then I said. " Now what do you think of 41 And what do you think of that!" I 
the following as a case in point ? " remember saying as a peroration, "all 
" Really, I think I must be going, 1 ' said because lie cared for her so much ! Do- 
Miss Richardson in her very reserved spite the advice of his cous — I mean of 
manner, " I always make mother's tea at all his friends and of his own clear - 
a quarter before six." headed opinions and everything— all be- 
" You must stay/ 1 said I, " I need your cause he cared for her so I What have 
advice," 1 kept my seat, you to say to that, Miss Ruth Richard- 
She sat down reluctantly, as if bored by son ? " 
my talk, but trying not to show it. "Why, to bo sure, there is only one 
Then 1 pitched in and told her exactly thin^ io say. Miss Potter, Naturally, 
her own story and Cousin Tom's, leaving every woman would rather have that than 
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any possession in the world ; provided 
she were the right sort of woman." 

" Miss Richardson," I said, rising im- 
pressively — " I am glad to bear you say 
so, I am very glad. Allow me to take 
the liberty of telling you that you your- 
self have such a possession. 1 trust yon 
are the right sort of woman ! *' 

I paused a moment to note the effect 
while the clock ticked. Miss Richard- 
son only looked at me without moving a 
muscle of her face. The eyelashes 
flopped once, as if saying, " Indeed ! " 

1 then walked across to the portieres 
behind which Tom Potter was panting. 
But just as I reached up to draw them 
back. Miss Richardson lifted her hand 
and said, 11 Ah — Miss Potter — don't, 
please. It would confuse poor Tom 
pitifully- I've been listening to his heart- 
beat for some time. It shakes the floor." 

Then it was my turn to be astonished. 

"Why," I said* "how did you guess 
Tom was in there 3 " and 1 added, gasp- 
ing, "Then you know ?" 

Miss Richardson nodded gravely, look- 
ing out toward the bay, 

" And — it is all right ? " I demanded. 

(< Yes, thank you." 

*' And you— but — " Well, then I pulled 
myself together and decided to give her 
the rest of my little lecture as prepared. 
" I only have to add*" said I, speaking 
rapidly, "that you mustn't let it bother 
you. this thine;, it will very likely save you 
a for of trouble, this experience. It will 
teach you that glamour is only glamour, 
and that what you really have is the real 



thing, the sort of possession which you 
yourself said any woman would rather- — " 

"Yes, Miss Potter," she replied, " thank 
you, that Is the reason 1 let him keep on 
thinking he was deceiving me so long, 
When I first saw through this disguise, 
some time ago, 1 didn't knew what to 
think. How could I ? But I am sure now 
that I have * the real thing/ as you call it. 
I have been sure of it ever since last night 
when he brought back this Sir Charles in 
spite of all his cousinly advice to the con- 
trary, kindly meant, no doubt, Miss Potter, 
but as it happened — invariably wrong." 

She said this with much of her young 
dignity, but I noticed that she was tremb- 
ling all the same. 

" Do you mean," I began, *' that yon 
have been testing him to see — '* but at 
this point Tom, who was more dum- 
founded even than I, rushed into the 
room with his monocle dangling, his 
mustache gone, his mouth open but say- 
ing nothing, and under his false eyebrows 
the finest look of happy fright I ever saw. 

" Yes, Miss Potter," said Miss Richard- 
son, blushing crimson as she saw Tom 
coming toward her, '* You do not suppose 
that such a man in such circumstances 
could keep on disguising his voice — or " 
she added, and gave my cousin a won- 
drous smile, " oi his nature either/' 

" I'll go out," said I. 

"Perhaps it would be just as well/' 
said Tom, who was not looking at me. 

I thought, on the whole, it was a very 
ungrateful way of thanking me for all that 
1 had done for them. 



